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Now Open 


Manhattan’s Largest and Tallest Hotel 


something NEW 


under the sun? 


YES in hotels . - 
The largest hotel in Manhattan | 


and the tallest in the world... 
in the center of the brilliant 
whirl of the world’s greatest 





city...the scene of vivid, ex- 
citing metropolitan life...43 
stories of modern luxury and 


a é 4 a 6 ae = 
models of beauty and conve- ot a o 
FEE 


comfort...with rooms that are 


nience...with four restaurants 


that give the most jaded ap- om ae | Co ee | 


petite a new thrill! But more 


I is—the New Y 
than all this 1€ ow Yorker Radio in Every Room 
offers something decidedly new (Swremberg Carken. 


in hotels...an individualized cand enh: of Ge Mew Yashor's 


service which makes you a 2500 rooms has both tub and shower 


‘vil d id bath, Servidor, circulating ice water, 
privitege guest... provides full length mirrors, French tele- 


youa friendly, informal hospi- phones...floor secretaries... direct 


: 9 P tunnel connection to the Pennsyl- 
tality that’s refreshingly old- vania station... located in the heart 


fashioned in spirit, strikingly of the midtown business district, 


s ann near the theatres, shops and 
modern in m er! business...room rates $3.50 a day 


and upward...suites $11.00 and up 


"Til i a +..some suites have sky terraces. 


347TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE : NEW YORK CITY of Dre EL. 


RALPS& Bitz MANAGING DinectTtaonr 


.- Magnetic Speaker) 
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NEW YORKER 
BONBONETTES 


NEw... delicious candy. 

| Made from unique French 
recipes. Send $2 for a sou- 
venir pound box... prepaid 
to your home. 


Bernie Cummins and his New Yorkers 
keep time to lively appetites at dinner 
and supper in the beautiful Terrace 
Restaurant...and you enjoy the same 
fine food and superior service in the 
Manhattan Room, The Empire Tea 
Room and Coffee Shop. 
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JUDGING THE NEWS 


According to a college man we Chicago has had to discharge 473 Well, it seems that we were all 
know, it seems that the main thing is policemen, and it would be the sports- wrong—we thought that the parrot 
not the parking problem — it’s the manlike thing for the gunmen and_ disease was only suffered by those 
problem after parking. racketeers to effect a corresponding who have to listen to after-dinner 

reduction in their forces. speeches 

And Mussolini, we understand, is 
against scrapping any warships. As And, speaking of sports, the only And our final objection to a thir 
far as he’s concerned, there'll be no good fights we've seen recently have teenth-month year, is that there would 
sinking in his reign. been at the hockey games. be one more bill and one more book. 
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josh! I guess I ain’t got no sales resistance at all!” 
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The shadow boxer makes a bad break! 


Count Your Blessings 


“Gentlemen, doesn’t it give you a 
feeling of comfort and security to 
realize that Congress is once more in 
session? Think what it means! All 
of the problems that have been trou- 
bling us are now as good as settled— 
Congress will see to that. Soon we 
shall have the glorious prosperity of 
which we have dreamed. 

“What a truly wonderful institution 
is Congress! For years these gallant 
men have been aiding us. No matter 
how dark prospects looked, we could 
always depend on them to help us out 
of our difficulties. And now that they 
are once more convening, the world 
seems a brighter place to live in; our 
troubles are a thing of the past. 

“Gentlemen, as president of the 
American Association of Professional 
Humorists, I think we owe a vote of 
thanks to Congress.” 


—Ormonv Rossins 


The fathe. 


exit built. 


Helping Hands 


When you have just purchased a used 
car 


“Doesn’t look so bad at that, but 
it’s the insides that tell the story. 
Start her up and let’s hear how she 
sounds.” 


“Pretty sweet at that. But you 
can't tell, at first. They fill up the 
cylinders and joints with extra heavy 
oil, you know, so you can't tell 
whether or not the cylinders are 
scored till it’s worked out.” 


“Six thousand miles? Well, I 
wouldn't bank on any dealer’s say-so. 
After six thousand, they simply dis 
connect the speedometer or else turn 
it back. This bus might have churned 
out fifty thousand, for all you can 
tell.” 


“You didn’t look into the differen- 
tial housing or inspect the bearings? 
Tch, tech, tech. That’s where these bug- 
gies begin to crack up on you, old man. 
Apt to cost you plenty, in the long 
run.” 


“Well, it’s a lottery at best, and 
somebody's got to win every so often. 
Fella named Lewie Lee got a good bus 
second hand about five years ago—ran 
for a year and a half before the cotter- 
pins all fell out and dropped him over 
a bank.” 


“It’s too bad you paid him the total 
amount. Suppose this thing goes sour 
on you next week? A fat chance you'd 
? 


have of any rebate! 


—STANLEY JONES 
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who delighted in kicking suitors downstairs has a special 
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Nobody Loses 


We've made an arrangement with 
our laundry whereby we are to send 
back all their pins if they return all 
our buttons. 


The difference between legitimate 
educational activities and pernicious 
lobbying is the difference between 
whether it is done by our friends or 
enemies. 


Talk about preparedness! 


has appointed a committee of promi- 
nent experts to solve the problem of 
the traffic jam that may be caused by 
the large crowds that may attend the 
World’s Fair that may be held in 1933. 


Chicago 


When You Say That--Smile! 
“You look just like a fellow I know 


who writes songs.” 
“Where did you get that hat?” 
“Then there was a Scotchman... .” 
“She wore blue—what’s trump?” 
“T’m afraid that’s whimsey. .. .” 
“Only a short wait for orchestra 
seats for this performance.” 
“He’s in conference right now... .” 
“You see, I’m workin’ my way 
through collitch. .. .” 
Davio S. LenmMan 
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“Now, folks, we were to have a few songs by the two vagabond 
lovers—but one of them is home with a cold; so we'll have to be satis- 
fied tonight with one vagabond lover.” 











Ignored Invitations 



























“Won't Fanny and you come over 
Tuesday night to hear our family 
band? Uncle Hector, who plays the 








piccolo, is visiting us. And Cousin 

} Rob from Kokomo is here with his 
— zither for a few days. Our sons are 
brushing up on their cornets, and 

— Aunt Martha is spending hours at the 


piano in preparation. The wife is 
practising on her violin, and I’m put- 
ting my trusty flute through a few 
a scales. And to give you a real treat, 
grandma (she'll be eighty-three next 
5 month) is going to play the drums 4 
Meg? and traps. We'll render ‘Poet and 
Peasant Overture,’ ‘Zampa,’ ‘Babes in 
Toyland, ‘Kiss Me Again’ and finish 
up with ‘Echoes from the Metropoli 
tan Opera House.’ Come over about 
eight o'clock and you won't miss a 
single selection.” a Eo Ba 
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. In Praise of Bronson 






Bronson is a great man, a man of 
unusual calibre. I rank him in the 
very forefront of worth-while person 
ages. I know of no man who pos 
sesses his all-around ability and com 
bination of excellent traits. 

Bronson has the tact and diplomacy 
of a foreign minister. His manner 
with women is perfect: He soothes 
even as he subtly rebukes. He has the 
| resourcefulness of a sailor, the insight 
tt of a family doctor, the mechanical 
ability of an engineer and the good 
judgment of a Solomon. 

I've seen Bronson functioning dur- 
ing great emergencies. I've seen 
Bronson take a delicate situation in 
hand and bring cosmos out of chaos. 
I've seen Bronson rise to inspiring 
- heights of leadership under trying 
7 and troublesome conditions. “Bron- 
son! Bronson!” came the cry from 
many throats. And Bronson, cool as 
Coolidge, confident as a_ righteous 
man, was equal to every task, was su- 
preme to every situation. 

You wouldn’t want Bronson’s job. 
I wouldn't want Bronson’s job. It 
; would be too much for us. But you 
must come over some time and shake 
hands with him. He’s the janitor of 
our apartment house. 






































































—A. L. L. 









“I thought you were deaf?” 
“I was, but I got one of those elec- 
tric appliances for the hard of hear- The man with noisy neighbors overhead rigs up a machine to get 
ing, and now I’m wired for sound.” even with them. 
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The Only One of His Kind 


“Pardon me, but someone said you “ ‘ } ? } f er 
were in the insurance racket, and I 1} ' j 
just wanted to say that I might take 


out another policy.” 


( Silence.) 





“I’ve a wife and three kids, and the [ ; 
wav I figure it I ought to assure them ' | ‘ j 
of health and happiness if anything ; J! ] 
happened to me. So I thought if od = - — —_ ——- ff 
you. ee ag \ | 
F } 4 
More silence.) : ! 
“What I’m getting at is this: Don’t é = 
vou think it weuld be wise for me to % \ 
take out about $20,000 more, even if I 
had to give up my golf-club member- ‘ 
A ship and sell the car?’ f 
; ( Additional silence.) ; : 
: “... Ive heard that life insurance : = 
is the sanest investment a man can ; . 
make, and that you're with a pretty - , “F ‘\ : 
good company. So if you'd care to Pd f ‘ ; 
z A - °° / , 
tell me about it, maybe I. ... / f . 4 
¢ / ‘ o ‘\ 
(Terrific silence.) ™ ’ 
: 
“Look, mister, won't you please 


open up and start giving me a good 
line? Honest, I’m just about ready 


now to sign on the dotted line!” 


_erres 


Super-silence. ) 

“Fugosh sake, mister! You're the 
strangest insurance man I[_= ever 
bumped into! Here I beg and plead 
with you, and .. . Say, what’s your 
name, anyway?” 











“Coolidge.” ; 
-Cuet JoHNson 


a NET 





ay -~ 
q By Profession 
: “See that fellow—he’s a rum gun- — “ iy = 
4 ner” 7 f"/ 
F “You mean rum runner, don’t you?” 
“No, rum gunner—he’s in the Coast OPENING OF THE FILM CATHEDRAL 
Guard.” Proprietor (to architect )—I don’t like the hang of his trousers! 


Sunny Boy 


Though troubles pursue me and pros- 
pects are gloomy, 
1 smile in a style that is free from 
restraint ; 
When showers are falling and life 
seems appalling, 
I grin, though within I am wearied 
and faint. 
Collectors may irk me or relatives 
work me, 
But still I am one of the cheerful- 
ness lads, 
For I must keep smiling with grace 
that’s beguiling- 
I pose for the photos in dental- 
cream ads! 
Cop—Maybe if I knock on th’ radiator, they'll quiet down! oO. &. 
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The Humorist’s Credo 


That all milkmen live near a river. 











That every laundry has a special 
device for tearing off buttons and 
fraying collars. 





That if a plumber remembers to 
bring his tools, he is certain to be ex- 
pelled from the union. 

That Einstein makes a great deal 
of money on the side by designing 
time-tables. 

That if your little boy tells fals« 
hoods he will find a position in the 
Weather Bureau waiting for him when 
he grows up. 





That when a waiter puts two and 
two together he is sure to get five. 

That the radio has been responsible 
for more suicides than the stock 
market. 

That things like this are always 
good for a laugh. 








Paris dressmakers just had to move 
the skirt in some direction, and _ it 
“Aw, shucks, six more weeks of bad weather!” couldn't go higher. 


Games for Adults 


Dent the Fender. A merry diver- 
sion that is sure to create much excite- 
ment. The object of the game is to 
tag the car just ahead in a stream of 
traffic. When the owner laughingly 
remonstrates with you, reply as fol- 
lows: “Aw, go to ——, you —— 

—!” It is then his turn to touch 
the car ahead of him. 

Find the Goat. This game is always 
popular for several months after 
Christmas. The person who is “it” 
endeavors to keep hidden so that bill 
collectors cannot catch sight of him, 
thus taxing his ingenuity to the ut- 
most. Dad, of course, is always “it.” 

Hide and Seek. This is usually 
played by only two people, a man and 
his wife. The latter conceals the cap 
of the tooth-paste tube somewhere in 
the house and her husband attempts 
to find it. After fifteen minutes of 
fruitless search, he is supposed to 
shout the following: “Why can’t you 
ever learn to put things where they 
belong, you dumb apple?” Then the 
fun begins ! 

Over the Waves. Another old fa- 
vorite. One player turns on his radio 
and leaves it running. After three 
hours the other players come from 
their respective homes and invite him 
outside. If he ventures out and is 
caught by one or more of them, he 
loses the game. 











Ormonp Rospsins Foorrav—Help, help! Perlice! He’s carryin’ a 
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Rare Bit of Coolidgeana Bobs Up; 
Quickly Bobs Down Again 
By S. J. Perelman 
Kr" since Harvey Hoover's auto- 
~ graph and scratch-pad sketches 
went under the hammer for $123,000 
recently, smarties here and there have 
been burning to muscle in on the big 
dough. Autograph collectors and oth- 
ers of the same ilk (and a fine big ilk it 
with simply HUGE ant- 
lers four feet from tip to tip) have 
been lurking through their Congress- 
man’s waste-basket, waiting hungrily 
for his “John Hancock,” and even or- 
dinary mooks like you and me have 
been stuffing their blotters and backs 
of envelopes in safe deposits for their 
posterity. Out in Mound City 
thirsty for heavy sugar, was bagged 
trying to chisel a poem off the marble 
wall of the station which he claimed 
a Senator had scribbled there unbe- 
knownst to all. And now comes the 
pay-off with an early sketch attributed 
to Conrad Coolidge, well-known maga- 
zine writer and insurance agent of 
Northampton, Mass. 


is, to be sure, 


a mug, 


The sketch in question, 
above, 


reproduced 
is the property of Blue Dan- 
iels, Northampton man-of-all work 
and amateur who has 
gained some previous repute as the 


composer, 


“Is this a 
sketch?” ask 


Coolidge autograph 


collectors. 


author of the “Blue Daniels Waltz,’ 
a musical tone-poem depicting the fall 
of Troy and the destruction of the 
collar factories. According to Dan- 
had removed from the 
Coolidge home a small box of trash 
which had accumulated there during 
the past year about to burn 
it in Effigy, a suburb of Northampton. 

“Of course, I never bothered to look 
over Mr. Coolidge’s trash,” he told 
reporters. “I felt that anything Mr. 
But 


iels’ story, he 


and was 


Coolidge threw away was trash. 
when I came across this, why I felt 
that I owed it to the community to 
it, that’s what I felt,” stated Mr. 
Daniels, removing his felt hat and 


save 


AVANTE LE FASCISMO! 





GIOVANEZZA! 


toes for ten this evening. 
“What made him ill?” 


ae 4 v7 


TAKE OUT THE DUCES AND TRAYS, 


Press the buzzard on my desk, Gulliver, and tell Henri to prepare roast vulture with mashed pota- 


DANNY, 


“General Gillespie is sick and can’t see you today, 
squeezed Sergeant Grischball. 
Don’t burn that shoemaker’s Rabelais, Mr. 


Sumner; 
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“Oh, things in general,” 
the cobbler should stick to his lust. 


feeling his head ruminantly. Asked 
by his interviewers whether he felt 
anything else, he hesitated slightly. 

“Why, ves,” he said after a moment, 
“T felt a kind of a bump on my neck 
here only last Friday.” 

“Why, that’s your head, dope,” re- 
proved the reporters. 

“So it is, so it is,” stammered Dan- 
iels. “I swan, I guess I’m getting 
sort of absent-minded lately. Ain't as 
young as I was, boys, no siree!” 

“How old were you?” queried a leg- 
man. 

“Four and a half, maybe five,” re- 
plied Daniels. “Why, I can remem- 
ber when they had a public library up 
there on Forty-second street, 
the reservoir now stands! Yes, sir, 
I’m nigh on three hundred years old.” 

“Why, you must have known Aaron 
Burr,” was the surprised comment. 

“Sure I did,” responded the old 
gaffer with a croak. “I can remember 
the time he fought Weehawken over 
there. That’s where Alexander Ham- 
ilton, New Jersey, now stands. There 
was a fight for you! None of your 
flimsy, linsey-woolsey, three-ounce 
gloves for those boys. They fought 
bare-knuckles, two and three hundred 
rounds.” 

“What do you think of Dempsey?” 
he was asked. 

“My money is on Tooney,” 
Daniels lymphatically. “It’s 


where 


asserted 


also on 


ey) 


/e 


GROWLED THE GAMBLER 


” 


scowled his orderly. 
pulsated the palooka, 
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“Whassamatter—somebody steal your cornet?” 


Mark Twain. I also got a little on 
Jimmy Durante. Play him on the nose 
to place and show. You give that 
schnozzle a fast track, and he'll nose 
those big No’thun entries to the rail. 
[t’s———”’ 


Sure enough, the words had hardly 
left the speaker’s mouth when the 
thunder of the horses’ hoofs drowned 
out his words. But who could that be 
riding Kentucky Belle? Could it be 
Missy Alice? Old Colonel Daniels 
was almost beside himself with excite- 
ment. 


“Look, look, thar she is! Gad, suh, 


it takes pluck! Ah see it all now! 
That raseally Ralph Treadwell doped 
the jockey so he couldn't mount! 
Look, suh, they’re comin’ down the 
home stretch! See how gallantly she 
rides! She’s a real daughter of the 
Blue Grass State, and a finer piece of 
horse-flesh never left the paddock!” 
All present held their breaths in sus- 
pense, and as the referee’s cry, “Ken- 
tucky Belle wins!” rang out over the 
cheering crowds, Colonel Daniels blew 
his nose profusely and polished a tell- 
tale moisture from his pince-nez. A 
moment later Missy Alice threw her 
arms about him and handed him the 
bag of money. 

“There, father,” she cried. “And 
when crusty old Deacon Fahrenheit 
comes to foreclose the mortgage to- 
night, show him this and the door!” 


“Take her, my boy, and God bless 
you,” said the Colonel to blushing 


young Bushmiller. “She’s the finest 


flower of the Bourbon State!” 
Once again the old reception hall 


of the stately Southern home echoed 
to the scraping fiddles of old Mose 
and Jed as the wedding candles threw 
their gleam over delicate women’s dé- 
colletage and distinguished men’s un- 
derwear. It was a scene of indescrib- 
able gayety; and as Alice and Ernie 
left the celebrating guests and strolled 
arm in arm through the cypresses and 
cloves the mellow harvest moon shone 
down its benediction on the two rapt 
lovers. The heritage of the Hassen- 
pheffer warlock had come true. 


Hero 


Grandpa found out when he used 
the electric heating pad it interfered 
with the neighbor's radio, so now he’s 


baked all over. 


Spring starts three months earlier 
for those in Florida and two months 
later for those in rumble seats. 


“Gosh, what a swell dump,” said 
the spectator as the champion wres- 
tler threw his opponent. 


Helping Him Out 


Always throw a drowning man a 
rope, even if he’s trying to commit 
suicide. If the water isn’t deep 
enough, he may want to hang himself. 


And in Wall Street, the higher they 
are the faster they fall. 


American Tragedies 


The fellow who became so rich he 
could afford to sleep late and then got 
insomnia. 

The deaf mute who had an opera- 
tion but who couldn’t talk about it be- 
cause the operation was for the re- 
moval of several fingers. 

The radio announcer’s wife who 
got a divorce from him because he 
wouldn’t talk to her. 

The letter carrier who played golf 
on his day off and couldn’t locate a 


caddy. —R. C. O’Brien 
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“Be careful what you say, officer, you’re talking to a gentleman! 
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ing and brawling she says if they want 
to she says after all it’s their privi 
lege and if they get any fun out of 
it she says it’s all right with me so 
long as the neighbors don’t have to 4 
listen to it but she says the way those ; 
two battle you can hear it for miles , 
she says well she says it won't be long 
now I guess anyways because she says 
I heard her yelling at him the other 
night that he’d have to give her a di 
vorce she says and all I hope she SaVvs j 





is that they get it in Paris or Reno or 
somewheres she says so’s we can have 
a little peace and quiet in our neigh 
borhood she says because all you hear 
now she says is just gossip about those 
two and I’m about sick of it she says 
well my dear I give you my word she 
went on and on for hours like that and 
I couldn’t get a word in edgeways 
honestly I think it’s something terri 
ble the way she talks!” 
—Ltuioyp Mayer 





“For goodness sake, Henry, don’t come in here with that vile cigar!” 





Talk | 


“Talk! My dear, I’ve never heard 
anyone talk the way she does in my 
life! She'd talk the hind leg off a 
brass monkey and it’s always scandal 





of some sort; that’s what annoys me, 


ot Bi Technet 


é my dear, because I always say what’s 
the use of talking about people at all 
if you can’t say something good of 
them because talking against people 
just gets you into trouble every time 
I think but she never seems to have a 
good word to say for anybody, and to 
hear her rattle on’s a caution my 
dear only the other day I met her and 
she started right in about the McTav- 
ishs you know she’s had an awful 
lot of trouble with him because he 
drinks and carries on something awful 
well anyways she started right in and 
[ thought I'd expire because she 
talked a blue streak without pausing 
once for breath honestly you've never 
seen anything like it well she says if 
I had a husband who treated me the 
; way that Leander McTavish treats 
his wife I’d rather go out and scrub 
floors she says than live under the 
same roof with him for a minute she 
says not that I think much of her she 
says for the way she neglects those 
poor children is a caution why she 
says I’ve seen those cute tots sent off 
to school these rainy muddy mornings 
without rubbers she says and how any 
mother can be so criminally careless 
of her children’s health is beyond me 
she says it’s evident she doesn’t care 
that for them she says snapping her 
fingers but it isn’t fair she says to the 
children she says and another thing 
she says I don’t mind couples quarrel- 
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Hoover’s Good Resolutions 


MONG President Hoover's resolutions for the new vear 
A were these: “to try to keep pure the wells of wis- 
dom” and to retain his faith that the people want 
the truth, even if it takes time and patience. The personal 
letter in which he confessed this reveals again the reason 
why so many of us call him Chief and do well to call him 
Chief. It was the product of an active, orderly, open and 
wholly human mind. In it we find the keynote of his 
public conduct and his answer to those who doubt democ- 
racy. “No real believer in democracy,” he says, “ques- 
tions the sureness of public judgment—if the public is 
given the truth—but there is a time element in the triumph 
of truth.” Here, too, is the explanation of his habitual 
recourse to temporary committees, commissions, confer- 
ences and researches. Flatly he declares that there wiil 
be more and more of these, because they are “‘one of the 
sound processes for the search, production and distribu 
tion of truth.” And beyond that, “they spread coépera- 
tion with government among our best citizens, not only 
in finding truth, but also they aid to spread it and to get 
action upon it.” 

Quarrel as we may with this or that action or failure 
to act, millions of us look to Hoover with a reliance we 
rarely feel in politicians, simply because he places his own 
reliance in the ancient dictum, “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 


Do Girls Know What Dutch Treat Means ? 


“Resorvep that all college dates be Dutch treats.” By 

an enormous majority the students of a women’s 
college recently voted for the affirmative on this question. 
But it was only the decision after a debate, not a new 
canon of conduct. 

A minor scandal of our college generation is the amount 
of money the men spend on the girls as contrasted to the 
amount the girls spend in return. There is a certain pre- 
tense of reciprocity, but oh, so mild. Prom at men’s col- 
leges is organized with Roman prodigality, while the 
week-end return visit to the women’s college is organized 
with Spartan parsimony. And during the holidays at 
home it is always the boys who pay and pay and pay. 
Co-educational institutions, we are told, tend toward the 
same doctrine of masculine fiscal responsibility. 

It’s all wrong and everybody knows it. Boys’ spending 
money comes from the same source as girls’—i.e., from 
Dad. We have never seen any statistics showing that the 
fathers of male descendants average to be more prosper- 
ous than the fathers of females. Or more generous. In- 
deed, we are baffled by two questions—where do the boys 
get the extra funds they spend on dates, and what do the 
girls do with what they save by not paying their share? 





The whole human race believes in getting something 
for nothing, making the other fellow pay if it is gracefully 
possible. Girls can get away with it, supported as they 
are by the stale traditions of courtship, the vestiges of an 
outworn chivalry, the pseudo-aristocratic delusion that no 
young gallant should ever admit that he is short of cash 
or credit. Only concerted action will ever bring about the 
reform of emancipation and self-respect for girls and 
financial relief for boys. Why don’t the student bodies of 
some of the great women’s colleges get together and by 
formal vote make it fashionable for every girl to insist 
upon going Dutch treat? 


Who’s A-Freud ? 


y Tirn all the new lingo of the younger psychoanalysts, 

we had almost forgotten Freud. But he is still alive 
and kicking. Kicking is right. In his latest book he 
speaks harshly about Civilization. We are threatened 
with “psychological mass misery.” Civilization itself is a 
“community neurosis.” It makes us repress our instincts ; 
it poisons our minds with a feeling of guilt; we live in “a 
condition of inner complaint which is hard to bear.” We 
have conquered nature, but we have not won happiness. 
The thing that is worrying us most of all is the knowledge 
that we have so harnessed natural forces that we could 
use them to exterminate each other, right down to the last 
man. All ‘our vaunted scientific achievements, our passion 
for work, even our art and our religion, are substitutes 
and palliatives for the “robust, naive, carefree, merry and 
innocent” diversions of primitive man. 

Mebbe so. You can’t argue with a psychoanalyst. For 
he can dismiss every argument you make as a wishfulfill- 
ment, or as inferiority and compensation, or as self-pun- 
ishment or some other antic of the unconscious. There- 
fore—and you understand, Dr. Freud, that we're not 
arguing, we're just telling you—we merely wish to state 
that we don’t feel guilty, miserable or particularly care- 
worn, and that while we may not be innocent, we are still 
fairly naive. On the whole we haven’t much complaint 
against this here Civilization except that there isn’t 
enough of it yet. 

* * * 

(pemnnae PersHine declined to run for the Senate in 

Nebraska against George Norris. And a good thing, 
too. If he had run and lost, it would have put a crimp in 
a record of success. If he had won, he would have forced 
out of the Senate one of its most useful members, for 
Norris, even though he does go off half-cocked at times, 
is the most consistent, aggressive and effective progressive 
leader we have there. And, finally, this is no time to re 
vert to that old habit of electing military favorites to civil 
office. Too often we spoil a hero to make a higgler. 


KR. J. W. 











The National Illogical Society 


Four solemn, elderly gentlemen, 





| wearing the conventional frock coats 
rt) of big business, sat round a mahogany 
table in the directors’ room of the Na- 
} | tional Illogical Society. In the center 


at of the table reposed the lower jawbone 
of Pithecanthropus Erectus, which 
had been unearthed in Java. The di- 
rectors puffed on their fifty-cent ci- 
gars, blew rich billows of smoke in 
the air and said nothing. 

At last the president broke the tense 
silence: 

“Gentlemen of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Illogical Society: 
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I believe that the discovery of this 
jawbone proves that Asia and America 
were once joined together.” 

“Sort of Siamese-twins, you mean,” 
voiced the vice-president. 

The president said: “Not exactly, 
because then they would have been 
booked by Keith’s. I mean that, in 
ages past, when the earth was shrink- 
ing, there was no Atlantic Ocean.” 

“I wash all my woolen things in 
Lux so they won't shrink,” said the 
secretary proudly. “If there was no 
Atlantic Ocean in those days, what 
was there?” 

The president scowled at the secre- 
tary. “Dried fish,” he said sarcasti- 





Fireman’s Wire—My Gawd—he’s having one of his romantic 
dreams again! 
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“What's the charge, officer?” 

“Petting in the park.” 

“There is no statute against 
that.” 

“Then make it exceeding the 
speed limit.” 


cally. “When the earth cooled down. 
it buckled like a rotten apple, forming 
hills and valleys.” 

The treasurer said: ‘Rotten apples 
don’t buckle, they shrivel.” 

“Very well,” answered the presi- 
dent; “have it your own way, Man- 
ville. The earth shriveled, and what 
is now the Adirondack Mountains was 
the bulge of the apple and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean was the buckle.” 

The vice-president said: “What 
were the West Indies?” 

“Seeds,” answered the president. 

“T wouldn’t go to the mountains in 
the summertime if I thought it was the 
bulge of an apple,” said the secretary. 

“Well, I certainly wouldn’t go near 
the Bahamas in the winter if I thought 
they were seeds. They get in my 
teeth,” said the treasurer. 

The president continued: “Now, 
then; I believe this gentleman, whose 
jaw we have on the table, walked be- 
tween Asia and America on dry land. 
Otherwise how do you account for his 
being in an asphalt bed in Java?” 

“Perhaps, having made his own 
asphalt bed, he thought he ought to 
lie in it,” added the secretary. 

“Are we sure, in the first place, that 
that piece of bone is a man’s lower 
jaw?” asked the vice-president. 

The treasurer said: “I didn’t want 
to say anything, fellows; but in my 
humble opinion that fragment is part 
of an old soap dish.” 

The president said indignantly: 
“Soap dishes don’t have teeth.” 

“T guess you're right, after all,” ad- 
mitted the treasurer. “And now that 
we've got Asia and America linked up, 
let’s all go over to the Museum of Nat- 
ural History and have some dinosaur 
eggs 4 la Benedict.” 

—Jack Civett 






































































Walk 


“Don’t duck under, deur. 
right through; we’re going out.” 


Mass Production on Parnassus 


Beneath an oak, or sycamore, 
Or eucalyptus, elm or lime 

My choice of tree will always be 
Dependent on some future rhyme.) 


Beneath its leaves there stood a deer, 
Or elk, or buck, or fawn, or doe 
(There’s one or two which ought to do, 
Although as yet I cannot know.) 


It gazed upon the distant vale, 
Peered heavenward, looked far 
away 
I cannot choose which phrase to use 
Until I know what next to say.) 


A hunter shot it through the heart, 
The tail, the kidney or the eye 
(The organ that received the shot, 

Can be decided by and by.) 


QO moribund buck! 
fawn! 
Expiring elk or doe done dirt! 
And if at that, the metre’s flat, 

To add “Alas!” will never hurt.) 


O fear-fraught 


Beneath a eucalyptus tree, 
His eyes upon the distant vale, 
An elk there stood most gracefully, 
Till hunters shot him through the 
tail. 
Expiring elk! I saw thee pass 
From pulsing life to death. Alas! 
—A. Pau J. Dessaver 


You can’t make very good time on 
the road to ruin nowadays—the traffic 
is terrible. 


Modern Version—Spare the rod 
and spoil the hold-up. 
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Just Force of Habit 

“Eighty-five cents, sir.” 

“You mean a dollar and eighty-five 
cents.” 

“No, sir. Just eighty-five. Fifteen 
cents for the first quarter of a mile 
and five cents for each additional 
quarter. And I only brought you 
ee 

“Never mind that, driver. I can 
read, and it’s a dollar eighty-five.” 

“Well, mister, I don’t like to argue. 
So if you want it that way, I'll take 
the dollar as a tip. But eighty-five is 





all you owe me.” 

“See here, my man, if there’s any 
question about it, you can take it up 
later. But I say I owe you a dollar 
eighty-five without the tip.” 

“O. K., mister. But it only reads 
eighty-five.” 

“You must be blind, driver! There 
it is, plain as day: One dollar eighty 
five!” 

“Mister, it’s your eyes that don’t 
see those figures straight. Say, what 
business are you in?” 

“I read meters for the gas com- 


pany.” —Cuet JoHNson 


“Hey, Jerry, did y’ever get the idea y’ wanted to go places and do 
things?” 
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LTHOUGH I am .ntormed by graduate students of such 
A old institutions of learning as Everly College in 
Chicago, Madam Mason’s School for Girls in 
Cleveland, the Agnes and Mabel College of Arts and 
Sciences in St. Louis and Railroad Avenue University in 
Syracuse that the mere mention of Pure Love in those 
august halls would cause the co-eds to throw spittoons, 
the tradition that nothing can make a professional naughty 
girl see the light so quickly as a country boy’s honest 
affection persists in the drama. The theatre may improve 
in a hundred and one ways, but the fable that has come 
down to it from past years still hobbles out annually and 
bespeaks its customers’ convictions and _heart-aches. 
Robert E. Sherwood is its latest cicerone and at the Fulton 
we may again survey Myra, the girl of the streets, ex- 
alted by the undefiled devotion of Roy, the boy from back 
home. 

The title of the latest version is “Waterloo Bridge.” It 
follows the conventional path, the sole detour being the 
setting. We meet Little Myra, the prostitute, plying her 
trade in war-time England. We behold her meeting with 
the innocent and tender-hearted lad from home. We hear 
his protestations of honest love, his belief of her purity, 
his proposal of marriage. We observe her joy, her exalta- 
tion, her tremors, her misgivings. We hear the bitter 
landlady betray Little Myra’s sordid past and we see the 
lad’s disillusion and pain. We engage his anger, then his 
contrition. We see Little Myra again in his clean, hungry 
arms. The light of redemption shines, as per script, in 
the harlot’s eyes. But she has caught nobility and purity 
from him. "“T'would never do! He must go on his way; 
his life must not be sullied, ruined. “I love you, I love 
you!” he chokes. “No, no, it cannot be!” she weeps. 
Curtain and general hasty exit. 

Mr. Sherwood has brought neither sharp dramatic 
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writing nor emotional eloquence to the tale, and its banal- 
ity is thus threefold. Glenn Hunter does well by the role 
of the boy, but the talented June Walker does utterly 
nothing with the girl’s role, though Sherwood, true 
enough, has given her very little to dig her toes into. 


yew Justus Mayer’s “Children of Darkness,” at the 
Biltmore, is a welcome relief from most of the drip 
that the stage has been disgorging this season. It has 
dignity ; it has some respect for the beauty of the English 
language ; and it aims at something higher than the level of 
the box-office till. Much of the first part of it moves too 
slowly to hypnotize the interest, for Mayer writes better 
lines than theatre drama, but despite its shortcomings the 
exhibit as a whole may be recommended to anyone whose 
ear is tickled by a skilful and fanciful pen. 

Around the person of the lustful daughter of the under- 
sheriff of Newgate Prison, London, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Mayer has spun a thieves’ and murderers’ tale that 
now touches poetry, now comedy and now sardonic bitter- 
ness. To a stage ridden with the yeahs, is zat sos and sez 
whos of contemporary dramatic dialogue he has brought 
a prose literate and often graceful, witty and charming. 
His deficiency as a dramatic craftsman periodically makes 
one wish to substitute the printed book of the play for an 
orchestra seat but, even so, one may be grateful for the 
small favors he has imparted to a theatre that in these 
times is afforded so very few. Mary Ellis, Basil Sidney, 


Eugene Powers and Walter Kingsford bring to the script ° 


some able performances, the only hole in the cast, indeed, 
being J. Kerby Hawkes as the sentimental young versifier. 
Mr. Hawkes is doggone bad. 


Qometaine called “So Was Napoleon” has been put on 
. exhibition at the Harris. It (Continued on page 32) 


Digest 


“Waterlee Bridge” (Fulton)—Pedestrian 
treatment of the one about the prostitute 
redeemed by Pure Love. 

“Children of Darkness” (Biltmore)—It 
pleases the ear though it does not satisfy the 
dramatic urge. 

“Se Was Napoleon” (Harris)—T waddle. 

“At the Bottom” (Waldorf) — Gorki's 
“Night Refuge” under still another title. 

“Death Takes a Holiday” (Barrymore)— 
An interesting and meritorious play badly 
adapted and converted into a mper. 

“Michael and Mary” (Hopkins)—U ninter- 
rupted courses of pastry bawling for a little 
meat. 

“Sens o’ Guns (Imperial)—As good a 
music show as you'd care to see. J. Donahue 
is the star. 

“Top Speed” (46th Street)—It suffers in 
comparison with its two predecessuts, ‘Good 
News” and “Follow Thru.” 

“Meteer” (Guild)—The best that the 
Guild has shown thus far this season. 





“June Meoen” (Broadhurst)—Jolly ap- 
praisal of the song-writing gentry. 


. (Avon)—Speak- 


able” 
easy love made into a droll and diverting 
comedy. 
“Inspector Kennedy” (Bijou)—C heesy. 


“The First Mrs. Fraser” (Play house)— 
Grace George shines in a very pleasant 
comedy by St. John Ervine. 


“Heads Upi” (Alvin)—The low-comedy 
ohne an otherwise routine song and dance 
exhibit. 


“Sweet Adeline” (Hammerstein)—First- 
rate musical show with Jerry Kern's insinu- 
ating chansons. 

_ “When Hell Freze” (Elliott)—See an early 
issue. 

“Street Scene” (Ambassador)—This de- 
partment places its stamp of approval on it. 

“Scandals” (Apollo)—The sketches will 


give you some chuckles. 
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“it’s a Wise Child” (Belasco)—As will 
some of the low cracks in this one. 

“tt Never Rains” (Eltinge)—Tripe. 

“Bird in Hand” (Forrest)—Drinkwater’s 
commendable comedy, now being retailed by 
a second ;company. 

“Broken Dishes” (Masque)—Country-jake 
goods. 

“Mendel, Inc.” (Ritz) —Yid wheezes crying 
for Montague Glass. 

“Phantoms” (Wallack’s)—To be passed on 
next week. 

Book” (44th Street)—There’s en- 
tertainment on tap here. 


“Little Show” (Music Box)—Also here. 


“Subway (Republic)—A mystery 
dido with points of novelty. 
(Lyceum)—Conven- 


tional switehback play with a jigger of Fin- 
stein. It is ably acted. 


“Fitty Million Frenchmen” (Lyric) —Good 
for some low laughs. It also discloses some 
better-than-usual lyries. 

“Red Rust” (Beck)—Russian drama with 
moments of interest. 

“A Wonderful Night” (Majestic)—Johann 
Strauss writes an operetta. 

“Bitter-Sweet” (Ziegfeld)—Noel Coward 
doesn’t. 

“‘Journey’s End” (Miller)—The widely en- 
dorsed war play that finds me out of step 
with the critical fife and drum corps. 

“Young Sinners” (Morosco)—Not much. 

“The Criminal Code” (National)—Over- 
praised prison drama. The acting and pro- 
duction are excellent. 

“Weel, Woof” (Royale)—Cheap and stere- 
otyped musical show. 

“Nancy's Private Affair” (Vanderbilt)—In 
next week's issue. 

“Strike Up the Band” (Times Square)— 
The new Gershwin score. Also to be reviewed. 
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“Gee, that’d make a swell fire, Joe, if we only had something to cook.” 
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How Candy was Invented 


By Gurney “Gum Drop” Williams 
Etchings by George “Taffy” Lichtenstein 


Because many years ago two little girls by the names 
of Eleanor and Dorothy Candy craved some sweetmeats, 
we now enjoy the product invented by their father, James 
Candy, to meet the demand. James Candy made paper 
boxes, and people called him “Boxer” for short; today 
little girls the 
world over con- 
stantly repeat 
his name — little 


OOH — 
BiG MAK 7 é 


boys do, too, for 
that matter. 
‘““Jimmy Boxer 
Candy!” they 
cry, and the jeal- 
ousy they arouse 
in their parents 
is something 
fierce. 

The Candy 
kids started it 
all. Not even a 
sugar-cured ham 
stilled their de- 
mands for sweet 





meats, and Mr. 
Candy was at his 
wit’s end for an 
Every night Eleanor and Dotty 
would say, “We want some sugar, Daddy,” and every 


The original all-day sucker. 
answer to their plea. 


night their worried and perplexed father would growl, 
“Sugar Daddy, eh?” and send the bewildered tots to bed 
with a good spanking and no supper to speak of at all 
except maybe some mush. “I never heard such mush!” 
he’d snarl as they ate. 

But one night, over- 
come by remorse, Mr. 
Candy set about solv- 
ing the _ problem 
which had become an 
acute one, indeed. 
Seized by an inspira- 
tion, he made a mix- 
ture of sugar, vanilla, 
butter, spices and a 
pound of 
wrapped it up in one 
of his show boxes, and 
slipped it under the 
nursery door. Several 
minutes later he was 
pleased to hear an af- 
fectionate cry of 
“Good old Candy!’’ 
and his children ran 
downstairs, frothing at 
the mouth with de- 
light. “The soap did 
it!” he eried delight- 
edly and set about to 
make more of the 


” 


soap, 


“sweets. 
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All-day suckers afford kiddies much enjoyment. 
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“You’re sure stuck on your job, aren’t you, daddy?” 
said Eleanor. 


He sang as he worked, and it is curious that the song 


should have been “Caramel Back to Old Virginny,” be- 
cause that’s the name Mr. Candy gave to his first product 
—caramels. Success followed success, but Candy spent so 
much time in his Candy workshop that Eleanor and Dotty 
began to fear for his health. “You're a sucker to stick 
here all day,” they said, but their father only pounced on 
the remark as a good name for his next product, which 
was an “all-day sucker with a stick.” The addition of a 
stick, he found, en- 
abled little girls and 
boys to get the candy 
well tangled in their 
grandfathers’ whiskers 
without getting stuck 
themselves. 

Candy next opened 
three chain stores, 
which were such a suc- 
cess that he opened 
two more chain stores, 
a rope store, and five 
drug stores. He per- 
fected the process that 
makes the greater part 
of a caramel wrapper 
stick to the caramel 
when eaten, invented 
the slogan, ‘‘Don’t 
Reach for a Sweet— 
Ask for It,” and in- 
vented the chewy cen- 
ter that removes den- 
tal fillings. “My Can- 
dies Are Made for 

(Continued on 
page 52) 
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Bill Shakespeare, Oxford ’81, puts on the Varsity Show. 
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“Do you mind if I smoke, madam?” 


Campus Pests No. 1 


No school is quite complete without 
The unrestrained victrola, 

Who, on the slightest urge, will shout 
Forth Newton, Proust, or Zola. 


He knows it all; his tongue is glib, 
His store of facts abundant. 

He never felt the need to crib; 
His themes are not redundant. 


And vet he’s left alone to bloom, 
For dances aren’t his media, 
And no sane classmate wants to room 
With an encyclopedia. 
—Tep Go.upsmirH, 
Columbia ’30 


q We'll always remember the poor lit- 
tle co-eds who thought the College 
Tutoring Bureau was training the col- 
le ze band. 
—S. J. PeENamore, 
Harvard ’31 


I call my three-dollar hat “Ethyl,” 
hecause it’s no Knox. 
—Henry S. PENNYPACKER, 
Princeton ’30 
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The Collegiate Credo—No. 5 
Ninety-nine out of every hundrea 
students believe: 

That if a student at Boston Uni- 
versity is caught reading The Ameri- 
can Tragedy he is instantly expelled. 

That Davis & Elkins is a law firm. 

That Brown students are those who 
failed to get in either Yale or Harvard. 

That Brigham Young University is 
inclined to be a little immoral. 

That Carnegie Tech students play 
with Meccano sets in their idle hours. 

That every girl at Bryn Mawr is am 
archery expert. 

That University of Kentucky stu- 
dents come to classes saturated with 
moonshine, and that they are apt to 
shoot any one who looks as if he might 
be a revenue officer. 

That it is considered disloyal for 
a student at Colgate to use Forhan’s. 

That DePauw University is a typo- 
graphical error of some sort. 

That students at the University of 
Miami attend classes in bathing suits, 
and that all graduates become real 
estate salesmen. 

That Southern California put dope 
in the coffee of the Pittsburgh football 

Two Extremes—and Yet So team. 

Different! That they still wear Confederate 
uniforms at the University of Rich- 

Did you ever hear the one about the — ond and are quite likely ‘to flare up 
fellow who was so dumb he thought — 4t the mention of General Grant. 
the meat shop was a rendezvous ? That Albright students are not. 
—R. C. Wuirreneap, ——ARTHUR SILVERBLATT, 
Harvard ’30 


Jimmy Warrovus, 


Wisconsin 731 


Swarthmore ’33 





. 
“Hey, quick—is one of you a doctor?” 

“No, but we'll all be when we graduate.” 

—T. M. Foups, Yale ’30 
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The Stag at Eve 


—— just a Missouri boy who has 

to be shown, I took in the Na- 

tional Winter Garden show. You see, 

they had told me it was the last 

stronghold of the real, old-fashioned, 

unoxidized burlesque. ‘Hot stuff,” 

my stepdaughter put it. Hereafter 

I'll take my feelthy chromos by my 

fireside, well-bolstered with a tall glass and a copy of 

Rabelais to read between encores. It wasn’t good fun nor 

was it bad. It was just withered. So here goes: 
“Houston Street, Lower East Side, 8:45 P. M. The 


National Winter Garden. Boloney shops; Yid- 
dish Follies theatres; boys studying to be rabbis, 
gangsters, cloak-and-suiters and song-writers. 
Upstairs by elevator. Out into the darkened 
house; old as Mrs. Whiffen; odorous as a nickel 
Havana; and shabby as Pete. ‘Quiet, gents; 
show’s on.” Our seats: right up under the front 
runway. On the runway a soubrette. Long- 
legged and coy, mumbling the words to a hot 
number. Then returning for encore after encore, 
removing more costume each time. The audience 
slouching indifferently over cigars. Her coming 
back, whether they encored or not. The final 
encore signaled by a roll of the drummer's drums. 
His scowling face when the audience awakened to 
applaud. To the drummer, at least: no newds 
were good newds. 

“The sketch. The one about the wife, the hus- 
band and the old friend. Innuendo after innu- 
endo, no worse than the better-dressed ones in the 
uptown revues. 

“Then another steam-heated number; another 
soubrette, once obviously cute but now ravished 
into an ancient prejudice. Then the chorus. 
Girls, girls, girls. Ziegfeld would beat his old 
chest and George White would cultivate pansies. 
Girls built in a Big Way. Girls with high cheek 
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bones; Slavic looks. Girls leading an 
artistic life here rather than at Wool- 
worth’s. Girls with defiant looks. 
Dark, parboiled Roman matrens. Old, 
tough cabby horses: veterans of a 
thousand turns on the Gayety Wheel. 
But all with the same eyes and legs. 
Legs like mooring masts. Legs like 
Yale guards. Legs by Steinway. The 
legs of fat Buddhas. The thought 
that these were the bread-and-buddha girls of the stage. 
The thought that the pun was awful. Their feeble out-of 
step dancing. Their entrance onto the runway. Not one 
of them looking at the sluggish audience. Their prop 
smiles. Their shrill voices. The retreat from the runway. 
Two girls bumping by accident and glaring at each other 
frankly, openly. The feeling they will fight back-stage. 

“The soubrette alone. Built like a Japanese wrestler. 
All pudge, terrible strutting and egrets. ‘The girl of a 
thousand egrets.’ Encore. The denuding gag. The final 
whirr of the disgruntled trapdrummer. 

“More comic relief. Courtroom scene. Bigamy trial 
stuff. Something happening; the audience stirring slug- 
gishly; awakening and beginning to greet each lustful 
crack with a roar. The Lew Fields comic getting hot and 
clowning like a Jim Barton. His accompanying each joke 
with a sock of a bladder. Joke. Socko! Joke. Th 
second comic—a low fellow, Bringing-Up-Father type 
getting hit harder. 

“And so on through the first act. A torrid, indistin 
guishable song. The house growing bluer with smoke. 
The piece of gauze over the tuba to keep baleony wags 


from throwing butts into it. The gray-coated copper 
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parading the 
: aisles inces- 
santly, look- 
ing for trouble. The 
fans behind kibitzing 
the show. The out-of- 
town buyers next to Mac appraising the girls for an after 
the-show sally. The women in the audience: all bored. 
Ete., ad nauseam. 





“Intermission. The meeting with friends you didn’t 
expect to find there. Hot dogs and near beer. Ushers 
hawking ‘Art’ photos. The smudge of smoke on every- 
thing. Candy butchers selling surprise packages with 
cotton stockings and dirty peectures. The impulse to go. 
Oh, well, let’s stay.’ Mac saying this, naturally. 

“Second act. The 1902 juvenile announcing, ‘Don’t 
miss Auction Night next Tuesday. We auction every stitch 
off of your favorite chorus girl.’ More numbers, more 
sketches. Something having evidently gone wrong, every- 
thing flopping. The soubrettes looking older than they 
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did in 1869. The sketches ringing hol- 
lower than a Scotch joke. The last bal- 
loon deflating itself. Thank belasco, it’s 
over. 

“Thus into the night. The stage-door 
Johnnies, their hands searching their hip- 
pockets. The cop being called back-stage to settle that 
girlie-girlie hair-pulling match. The girls, looking neither 
one way nor t’other, making for the nearest subway to the 
Bronx or Hoboken to dream of their never-to-bgmade 
début in the Scandals. The feeling one burlesque show is 
enough for a year and 
that should be taken in 
one’s cups. Dragging 
Mac away from the dark- 
ened synthetic lobby 
newds. Yawning on.” 


High Hattractions 


“THE “Trae DRUMMER = : 
WHo CURSED THE AUDIFAICE The book, lyrics, mu- 


> Teo MUCH ENGRING! sic and Clark & MeCul- 
AM 


LDN BLAM 


leugh in “Strike up the 
Band,” the best musical 
comedy since Gilbert & Sullivan. . . . The Sashimi and 
the Sukiyaki at Daruma, Japanese Restaurant, 1145 6th 
Ave. .. . 11-66, a new version of roulette with dice and 
board, and Ed (Coots) Graham's collapsible-legged ping- 
pong table which his winnings at 11-66 paid for. . . . Hale 
Byers’ oakester at Barney’s, and Bob and Muriel John 
ston’s songs there, even though they don’t credit JupGe 
for their use of Soft-Boiled Ballads. . . . Bob’s idea for 
a title for a Junior League 


Mag: “Deb from the Neck 


ry . / — 
Up.” ... Parrots for your io 
dearest enemies. . . . Cecil B. —_ Opry 


de Millennium’s “Dynamite,” 
movie in the golden bathtub 
manner, so terrible it is 
mahvellus. ... And, to tread y 
on Ted Shane’s toes: Sead- / Z = 
ler’s “Anagram Book.” .. . 4 
McCullough’s (see opening f 
line) shirt stud which 4 
sparkles out loud. 
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“Better ide it, Bill, or maybe they'll think we don’t like being ’ere.” 















| res the title one might suppose that “Glorifying the 


American Girl” was a further effort on the part of 

Father Florenz Ziegfeld to canonize that downtrod- 
den product of the machine-age, the chorus girl. How- 
ever, a note from the temple explains that, although his 
name is used in connection with the movie, Mr. Ziegfeld 
himself had nothing to do with the effort. The note ex- 
plains that “Whoopee,” which will shortly be produced, 
will be the first motion picture in the taking of which Mr. 
Ziegfeld will have anything to do. Never before has Mr. 
Ziegfeld been associated in any manner whatsoever with 
the motion pictures. 

I can easily understand why Mr. Ziegfeld’s public rela- 
tions counsel is so proud of the fact that his employer had 
nothing to do with “Glorifying the American Girl.”’ It is 
a musical comedy movie with pale color sequences, a short 
moan from Helen Morgan, wisecrack from Eddie 
Cantor, a sweet smile from Rudy Vallee, and a carbon 
copy of the last musical comedy plot that came from Hol- 
lywood. It’s the one about the little girl who comes to the 
city and makes good on Broadway. There is a big punch 
scene showing Otto Kahn and various other personalities 
passing by a microphone, but you can see the same thing 
for five cents in any rotogravure section, and I recommend 


the Sunday paper as better entertainment. 
Some time ago Warner Brothers revived an old play, 
. “The Hottentot,” concerning a horse-hater who posed 
as a great huntsman. Edward Everett Horton made it 
passably funny, so his employers changed the word 
“horse” to “plane,” and have released the play under the 


name of “The Aviator.”” Mr. Horton is still a good come- 
dian, but the tired and ancient plot creaks resentfully 


under its new body. It is a poor show. 
“No No, Nanette,” is another one of those musical 
1N movie shows. I swore I’d never attend one again, 
and it serves me right. They are all alike and they are 
all gruesome. Zasu Pitts was the one lively relief in this 
manifestation of Hollywood’s worst era, but as she has 
only a small part, it is not worth the agony to wait for 
her too infrequent entrances. If they ever put on a musi- 
comedy out there with nobody but Mademoiselle Pitts in 
it, I'll go and like it. 


a 


The Movie Guide 


Applause” —A good director working with 
Helen Morgan and a sour plot. 


“The Aviator” —In this issue. 
“Condemned” —An all-star flop. 


“Disraeli” —George Arliss in a good re- 
production of his stage success. 


_ “Gloritying the American Girt” 


issue. 


even comes close to it. 
“Hell’s Herees”—An excellent movie. 
“Her Private Affair’ —In this issue. 
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By 
PARE LORENTZ 


In this 


“Hallelujah” —Nothing so far this year 


“The Lady Liss” —Surprisingly good talkie: 
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asu Pirts has been working in Hollywood for at least 
ten years. She played in “Greed,” the first impor 
American movie. 


tant She has extraordinary character, 


and so has a perfect sense of comedy. She is by far the | 
most versatile worker on the Gold Coast, and I hope she 
gets something equal to her ability before another century. | 
a ade Bives” is a stupid example of the “Oh, yeah?” | 

It is the first time William Haines 
has rewarded us with the liquid cadences of his voice, 
which is just about as important as the discovery that 


Rudy V=llee has learned to play the piccolo. 
T= boys in front of the drug store are rhapsodizing 

over Ann Harding’s Moscowian labor in “Her Private | 
Affair.” 
but a drama that has blackmail as its menace is as archaic i 
as a silent movie. Blackmail ceased to be a menace to 
society about the time so-called society started to show 
itself reclining in Simmons beds and cleaning its pores 
with Pond’s cream. Not only that, but the inevitable mur 
der and the court scene come to town at least once a week. 
So, while I grant her ability, no amount of effort by Miss | 


school of wit. 


Miss Harding is a very pleasing young actress, 


Harding could make “Her Private Affair’ any sort of 
entertainment. 


Acconnine to a story that quotes from Variety, Will 
Hays has ordered Harry Richman and Clara Bow to 
“either marry or get out of the movies.” If the story is 
true, it is the movie joke of the month. In the first place, 
Mr. Hays has no legal authority behind his edict, and in 
the second place Mr. Hays is showing a mean spirit when, 
a press-agent himself, he objects to the success of another 
press-agent. After all, if Miss Bow’s counsel gets front- 
page space for the story of how his employer bit a half- 
back until he fainted, it is up to Mr. Hays to think up a 
better way of telling the press how pure the movies are. 
There is even a more important reason for my discuss- 
ing this incident. Present-day courts being what they are, 
Mr. Hays might get away with his edict. Suppose he 
started handing out bulls to his little flock of critics? You 
could imagine my confusion the morning I received my 
orders to mate Miss Bow. The very thought is almost 
enough to drive me to book reviewing. 


“The Love Parade” —Maurice Chevalier is 


“No, No, Nanette” —I[n this issue. 
the only excuse for this one. 


“Shew of Shows” —Absolutely worthless. 

-— of the Shrew”’—Pickford and 
Fairbanks and gorgeous scenery. See it. 

“The Trespasser”—A good movie queen 
gone wrong. 


“The Virginian” —Silly. 


“The M "The amiable Bancroft in a 
well-directed killer romance 

“Paris Beund”—Ann Harding and smart 
dialogue. 

“Navy Blues” —In this issue. 
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Men .. It’s here! 


LIFEBUOY 


Shaving Cream 


Its double-dense lather 
ends tenderface 


N EN! Here is the new Lifebuoy Shav- 
| ing Cream! Its healing, soothing, 
double-dense lather gives the smoothest 
shave ever. 

Most shaving irritation is caused by 
friction—rough scraping of razor over skin. 
End friction by complete lubrication and 
you end tenderface forever. 


Ordinary lather cannot completely lu- 
bricate. It’s too frothy—too bubbly. But 
Lifebuoy lather is different. It is rich, 
creamy ,double-dense. It clings to the face, 
perfectly lubricating the shaving surface. 
No pull. No friction. You get a mar- 
velously clean shave — yet the razor 
scarcely seems to touch you. 


Then, too, Lifebuoy Shaving Cream 
gives the same antiseptic protection as 
the famed Lifebuoy Health Soap. Soothes 
and heals. Actually a lather and face lotion 
in one. Get the big red tube today. Or 
mail the coupon for a free trial tube. 





Lever Brorners Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., Dept. 62 


Please send me a 12-day “Show Me” trial 
tube of Lifebuoy Shaving Cream. 


pe 


City.. Ee ae State.... 




















SUGGESTED WALLPAPER DESIGN 


for 


Steamship captains, midshipmen, admirals, etc. 
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fr. Lenz has held urteen times, the National and International and Whist Championships 
¢ who follow t lepartme f Judge will understand why Wilb C. Whitehead has said: Sidney 
’ undoubte ti most remarkabie card player the world kas ever known.’ 
ir. Len Ulu me « esponde from Jud readers and will give advice and answer question 
ited to A n and ( act p led rrespondents send stamped addressed cnvelopes for reply. | \ 
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The Grand Prize in the JupGe- 
Lenz Bridge Contest was won by Mr. 
David Burnstine of New York City. 

On December 28, 1929, JupGe pub 
lished the name of the winner and on 
that day Mr. Burnstine received his 
de luxe Ruxton automobile, costing 
$4,700.00. 

At the commencement of this con- 
test JupGe announced 563 prizes at an 
aggregate value of $10,000.00. There 
were actually 1,078 prizes awarded 
and the outlay was more than $17, 
000.00. 
interest because so many people ap- 
parently believe that competitions of 
this sort are not always conducted 
fairly and honestly. 


These tigures are of unusual 


They seem to think that prizes may 
be overvalued and winners arbitrarily 
chosen by a method other than the 
published rules and conditions. In 
this contest every solution submitted 
was given precisely the same consid- 
eration and each one was checked and 
double-checked by two experts of 
recognized standing. My bids on all 
problems were sealed and de posited in 
the safe-box of JupGe before the first 
problem hand was released for publi- 
cation. 

The marking of every solution was 
entirely automatic and not a matter of 
judgment—or favor—on the part of 
any individual. The contestants se- 
curing the highest number of aggre- 
gate points in each series were de- 
clared the winners, and whenever a tie 
occurred, like prizes were awarded to 
all tying contestants. In the series 
of eight problems, two tied for first 
prize, and in the series of four prob- 
lems, three first prizes were awarded 
as result of ties. 

The number of tied scores was the 
main reason for the largely increased 
amount expended for prizes. 

It will doubtless be remembered 
that I wrote on December 16th of the 
close race for the Grand Prize and 
that it might be decided by a single 
bid. The final score showed that the 
first-prize winner had scored exactly 
one point more than the winner of the 
second prize. 


Wel 






ENZ = 


Of the twelve problems presented 
in this contest, no one contestant suc 


ceeded in obtaining a perfect score on 


more than ten. 


Quite a number of solvers sacrificed 
their chances of winning a major prize 
by bidding the deals to produce the 
best results. Notwithstanding my ad 
monition not to resort to double 
dummy tactics, they found the best 
declaration on each deal. This was 
not a difficult thing to do—with the 
four hands exposed—but bidding as in 
an actual game of bridge, it could 
hardly be done. 

Here are a few remarks from con 
testants’ letters that speak for them 
selves: 

“While I do not wish to pester you, 
is it not true that any opening lead, 
except a Club, would produce game at 
my declaration, while at yours game 
would be impossible ?” 


Answer: “Yes, it is true.” 


E. W. F., Mobile, says: “I am 
pleased to note that both you and I 
solved correctly the first two problems 
of the Lenz Bridge Contest.” 


Answer: “Bet you flop before I do.’ 


Mrs. E. B. S., Canada, writes: ‘‘] 
fell down on a lot of the problen 
hands and don’t expect to win a prize, 
but it was great fun, and I am sure 
Why don’t 
vou have a contest on Contract bid 


ding? 


my bidding will improve. 


Answer: “Certainly. But let’s wait 
a bit until Cleveland and Alaska get a 
little more practice.” 


“I do not agree with your bidding 
on problem No. 6. Seems to me to be 
rotten bidding to get stung on a hand 
that is an easy game at Spades. Is it 
too much to ask that you glance over 
my bidding on this deal and tell me 
why I am wrong?” 


Answer: “Would you accept advice 
from a rotten bidder?” 
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sé 
8 poured every minute of 
the week-end. But we didn’t 
mind, because Laura had sim- 
ply stacks of brand new Con- 
gress Playing Cards, Score 
Pads and Tallies. They always 


make a party.” 


4 


HOLDING HANDS 


is more than a rainy-day pleasure 
when the bridge equipment includes 
the new gold-edged Congress Play- 
ing Cards with exclusive picture 
backs and harmonizing ensembles 
of the new Congress Score Pads and 
Tallies in brilliant modernistic de- 
signs, 


Let Arguments Cease ! 


How is first deal decided? Is it al- 
ways good to cover honor with 
honor? Do unbid slams count in 


contract? See answers in 


Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge, 128 
“winning” pages, 10c postpaid 


The Difference Between Contract and 
Auction by Milton C. Work, Free 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO, 
Dept. J-7, Cincinnati, U.S. A, 
or Windsor, Canada 
Sponsors of Bridge by Radio — new 


series under personal direction of 
Milton C. Work. 


CONGRESS 
Playing Cards 


Score Pads 
and Tallies 
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MAKES EYES LOOK 


LARGER | 





No matter how small 
your eyes may be. a few 
applications of harmless 
Murine will make them 
appear much bigger. It 
clears up their whites and 
increases theirsparkle.thus 
causing them tolook larger. 


page 


EYES 


















“= Substantial Advance Royaities 
on work found acce, for pub- 
tion. Anyone wishing to se slither 
SS) 6the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 
Past experience unnecessary ry.New demand 
coonel tw “Talking Pictures’ fully de- 
seribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 
734 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 
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The Magical Coupon 


Do you yearn for boundless wealth F 
Simply clip the coupon! 
For a speedy route to health— 
Simply clip the coupon! 

Would you Samson's strength were thine? 
Would you scintillate and shine? 
Right below the dotted line— 
Simply clip the coupon! 


Earn ten thousand bucks a year— 
Simply clip the coupon! 
Banish doubt and foolish foar— 
Simply clip the coupon! 

Would you join the Favored Few? 
Would you make your dreams come true? 
Auything is yours if you 
Simply clip the coupon! 


Judge Publishing Co., Inc. 
18 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Judge for 
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-NEWS ITEM 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
To ESTABLISH APE 
SCHOOL IN FLORIDA 
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me down for an aviator. 
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Driver—What’s the use? I may as well give up—my girl has turned 
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Radio Suggestions 
(All Time given is Eastern Standard Time) 


Thursday, January 30 
WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WBAL, 


:00—Lehn and Fink Serenade. 
WHAM, KDKA, KYW, KWK, WREN, WBAP, KPRC, 


$:00—Interwoven Pair. 


10:00 Planters Pickers. 


10:30 My 


$:30 


WOAI, WKY, WLW. Ohman and Arden and dance 
music. 

Sparkers. WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WBAL, 
WHAM, KDKA, WLW, WLS, KWK, WREN, WJR, 
WFAB. Including a play-by-play description of some 
long past sporting event. 


Friday, January 31 
WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, 
KDKA, WMC, KYW, WREN, KPRC, WOAI, KOA, 
WHAS, WSM, WSB, WBT, WJAX, KWK, WRVA, 
KSL, KGO, KOMO, KHQ, KGW, KFI, WKY, WAPI, 
WSMB, WIOD, WLW, WFAA, WEBC, WJR, CKGW. 
Humor and songs by Professors Jones and Hare. 
WEAF, WTIC, WJAR, WTAG, 
WCSH, WLIT, WRC, WGY, WGR, WCAE, WFIJC, 
WWJ, WSAI, WLS, KSD, WOW, WOC, CKGW, 
WDAF. Blending Spirituals and Ballads. 
stery WEAF, WTAG, WRC, WWJ, 
woc, WGR, WCAE, WDAF. “I wants to make yer 
blood run cold.” 
Saturday, February 1 
Dutch Masters Minstrels. WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, 
WBAL, WHAM, KDKA, WLW, WJR, KYW, KWK, 


WREN. Ali the fe of an old-fashioned minstrel 
show, including the time-honored jokes 


tures 


10:00-—Lucky Strike Orchestra. WEAF, WEEI, WJAR, 
WTAG, WCSH, WFI, WRC, WGY, WGR, WCAE, 
WWJ, WGN, KSD, WHO, WOW, WDAF, WIOD 


9:15-Atwater Kent. 


11:45 


10:30- 


8:00—Biackstone Program. 


16:00 


KSTP, WTMJ, WSMB, WJAX, WHAS, WSM, WSB, 
WBT, WBAP, KPRC, WOAI, WKY, WAPI, WSAI, 
WFJC, KOA, KSL, KGO, KFI, KGW, KOMO, KHQ, 
WEBC. Rhythmic dance music by B. A. Rolfe. 


Sunday, February 2 
WEAF, WEE], WRC, WFI, WG\ 
WGR, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WGN, KSD, 
WOW, KSTP, KOA, KSL, KFl, KGW, KOMO, KPO, 
KHQ, WSM, WMC, WSB, WFAA, KPRC, WOAI, 
WKY, WSMB, WBT, WHAS, WAPI, WHO, WDAP. 
Operatic and concert music. 

WJZ, KDKA, KWK, WREN. 
4 group of well known singers present a program of rest- 
ful music. 


Monday, February 3 
CeCo Couriers. WABC, WNAC, 
WCAO, WMAL, WJAS, WLBW, WFBL, WMAK, 
WADC, WHK, WKRC, WGHP, WFBM, WMAQ, 
KMOX, KOIL, KMBC, WCCO, WSPD. Light music 
with, specialty by Henry Burbig. 
mpe Builders. \WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, 
KDKA, WJR, KYW, KWK, WREN, WTMJ, KSTP, 
WLW, WEBC, WKY, WFAA, KPRC, WOAI, KOA, 
KSL, KGO, KFI, KOMO, KHQ, KGW. Including a 


most amazing Ww histler, 


Tuesday, February 4 
WABC, WNAC, WEAN, 
WCAU, WCAO, WMAL, WHP, WJAS, WLBW, WFBL, 
WHEC, WKBW, WGHP, KOIL, KMBC, WRHM, 
WMT. The always entertaining Julia Sanderson amd 
Frank Crumit. 
Gr Hour. 
WMAL, 
WHK, 


WEAN, WCAU, 


WABC, 
WJAS, 
WKRC, 


WNAC, 
WLBW, 
WGHP, 


WAN, 
WFBL, 
wowo, 
KMOX, WFBM, KOIL, KMBC, WISN, WCCO, 
WIBW, WSPD, WTAR, WDBJ, WWNC, WBRC, 
WREC, WLAC, WDSU, KRLD, KLRA, KFJF, KTSA, 
KLZ, KDYL, KHJ, KFRC, KOIN, KFPY. Mr. and 


Mrs. air their troubles. 


Wednesday, February 5 


WCAU, 
WKBW, 
WBBM, 


WCAO, 
WADC, 


8:00— Yeast Foamers. WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, 


11:00-—Hank Simmons’ Show Boat. 


WJR, KYW, KWK, WLW, WREN, WTMJ, KSTP, 
WEBC, KFAB. Comedy and popular music. 
WABC, WNAC, WEAN, 


WCAU, WCAO, WMAL, WJAS, WLBW, WFBL, 
WMAK, WADC, WHK, WKRC, WGHP, WKBN, 
WOwWO, KOIL, KMBC, WISN, WCCO, WIBW, 


WBCM, W SPD, WMT, WWNC, WDBJ, WBRC, 
WDOD, WREC, KLRA, KLZ, KDYL, KFRC, KVI, 
KFPY. Old-fashioned melodrama with all its thrills. 


Merlin The Second. 


Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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LIVING 





This is the 
telephone’s mission 


An Advertisement of the American 


IN THIS COUNTRY, a new type of 


civilization is being reared—a civi- 
lization of better opportunity for 
the average man, comfort and con- 
venience, business enterprise and 
higher standards that enrich the 
daily life of all the people. 

To build for this new age, the 
Bell System in 1929 expended more 
than 550 million dollars. These mil- 
lions were used to add new plant 
and further improve service. Hun- 


dreds of new buildings, millions of 


miles of wire, chiefly in cable, eight 
hundred thousand new tele- 
phones—these were some 
of the items in the year’s 

















Have 


listed below ? 


you anv of the old copies of Tudge 


Would you like to sell them? 
1294 
All June and July issues 
1895: February 9 1902: Mareh §& 
1900: February 24 1909: December 4 
” September 8 191i: May 13 and 20 
1920: January 17 


We are interested in purchasing these 
issues in order to complete our record files. 


If you know where they can be obtained, 
please write 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
18 East 48th Street, New York C ty 
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Telephone and Telegraph Company 





program of construction. At the 
same time, better records were made 
for speed and accuracy in service. 
This American development of 
instantaneous communication, of 
fast, far-reaching speech, belongs 
not to the few, but to the many. 

It is the aim of the Bell System to 
permit each personality to express 
itself without regard to distance. 

This is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall 
be able to talk quickly and at 
reasonable cost with anyone, any- 
There is no 
standing still in the Bell 
System. 


where else. 





BITTERS 


Tones the Stomach 
Imprc ves the Appetite 
Aids Digestion 














Sample of Bitters by 
mail 25 cts. 


Cc. W. ABBOTT & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“These are fine 
for Reducing’? | 


| Chops? . Exercises ?». . . | 
Gymnastics? Perfectly good 
words to fit the above defini- 
tion if you're solving ordinary 
cross-word puzzles, but in 
JupGe’s /iumorous cross-word 
puzzles such words would 
never do. 


“Famines” that’s our 


definition. 


The Greatest 
Cross-Word Puzzle Book 
Ever Published! 


UDGE’S'7 Cross-Word Puzzle 

Book contains more than 6,000 
humorously clever definitions which 
would make Noah Webster turn 
over in his grave. Edited by the 
staff of Jupce, the originators of 
humorous cross-word puzzles, it 
contains 50 of the best cross-word 
puzzles that have ever appéared in 
J upceE. P . 


Le 
And when Your seH-control for- 
sakes you and you just can’t stand 
the Suspense any longer you can 
turn to the back of the book, break 
the seal and compare your answers 
with the correct 


The foreword was written by the 
well-known cartoonist, the late Clare 
Briggs, and the attractive cover was 
designed by Ruth Eastman Rodgers. 
There are humorous titles and clever 
captions on every page 


Order Your Copy Now! 


Send in the attached coupon at once 
and your copy will go forward im- 
mediately. You'll never have so 
much fun or get so many laughs 
anywhere for $1.50 


ones. 


Judge Publishing Co., Inc., 21-30 
18 East 48th Street, 
New York, N. ¥ 
Dear Sirs 

Please send me copies of Jupce’s 
Cross-Word Puzzle Book at $1.50 each, 
for which I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 
City State 

Please send copies to 
| 

Name 
Address 
City State 


for which I enclose $ 

















Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 141 
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Submitted by Elizabeth D. York, Summit, N. J. Judge pays $10 for each puzzle printed. 
Horizontal Vertical 
Prominent steal men. 1. The top of the bottle to you. 
They will pay your way thru colleg 2. Pulled in the suckers. 
Money makes this female go. 3. Conjunction. 
These run round in watery circles : It’s in - bag. 
This is to laugh. 5. Stepped on it. 
P newtestes --- 6. The on as fellow who never knows enough to turn 
A gentleman diva - Out the light. 
Nathan Haled. > 
This lad takes care of the deck. 9. These get lit at night. 
This drops into the garden mornings. 10. English county. 
Looked thru slits. ll. A Victorian virtue. 
Corporation fruit. 12. Feminine secret. 
What a Frenchman hits when he falls. 14. This is almost pneumonia. 
An emphatic word. 16 Half a bray. 
Poetic valleys. 17 Cites as proof. 
Wells of loneliness. = — word. 
A small percent. ¥ a 
— 23. Actor's staff of life (pl.). 
| agar on). 25 a, ants, prohibitionists, ete. 

This is hellish. 27 fou can't be this if you're going to be gaudy. 

Steep. 28. Poetic contraction for ‘‘taken.” 
This is what you do when you cash in your checks. 30. What drugstore cowboys love to squeeze (pl.). 
Famous New Haven country club. 32. You can usually find these running around a lot 
What Jesse Crawford gets out of an organ. 33. The bird from Baltimore (pl.). 
Where forgers end up (pl.). 34. Don't get pinched by these. 
Nearby. 36 we where Helen of Troy did her stuff. 
T y shhemn wou oct fr . 39 iver’s mouth. 
aS first letters you get from Evelyn, Babs 4! What old hens cackle over. 
This is in the can for babies. 43. Famous railsplitter. 
4 . = 44. A step taken by Frenchmen. 
Biblical King (Num. XXIV, 7). 8. Piece 
Tensed. oh thee Genet 49. Separates the goats from the sheep. __ 

A holdup at the florist’s. 50. This is small but fits nicely in a long suit. 
What the motorist is always seeing. 51. (Vittles.) 

A tarry place. = ~ better see Freud if you do this badly 
Sound receivers. 4. Enrages. 

Constellation. 56. Here's where men come out on top (pl.). 

Royal society (abbr.). = ase does this when she budgets. 

Biblical farm relief problem. sl. Aniota, 

Hot oll ee 3. What men i little black mustaches used to do t 

: ( eet young heroines. 

A southern state (abbr.). - we : 

+ . 6 E h man é ; as 3 a 
Feed this and keep the pot boiling. ' ‘Wilde bp Lid the thing he loves, as a certain 
— 66. This kind of spilt milk is not worth crying over. 

‘ ~ 68. This makes Johnny smart. 

A pusaling bird. 70. Coolidge’s breakfast 
The whole household 7 : 

A Seotchman won't tip but he does this out canoeing. - aoer a aoe. 

This is often in hot water. oa ? 

The very devil of a fellow 74. Jaw work. 

The ancient order of sales managers. 46 Puzzle fish. . : wa 5 
These are cagey birds but can be made to talk. 77. Gastronomic Greek letter, often associated with 70 
These run around town a lot. vertical. 

Divorces. 80. Pelopium (abbr.). 

This is no place to sow wild oats 81. He's responsible for Junior. 
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AUDGING«<BOOKS 


I’ you would shear away all the 

phoney De Mille symbolism, the 
often cheap theatrical cliches, the 
strain for elliptical irony, the first 
hundred and the last two hundred 
pages of Manuel Komroff’s “Coronet,” 
the 677-page Literary Guild January 
selection, there would remain a first- 
rate historical novel about Napoleon's 
defeat at Moscow. The patient would 
have lost arms, legs, half a torso and 
a few heart beats in the operation, but 
it would have been worth it all around. 
Something vital and tremendous would 
have remained. For no one has ever 
done the débacle as Mr. Komroff has, 
giving us, as he has, the terrific real- 
ism behind the conventional glamor 


of the thing. Nor has anyone ever 
done Napoleon himself from quite so 
human angle. Komroft has made 


him the typical little man covering his 
smallness with big talk. 

As it is, the book total gives the 
effect of a Russian play or movie into 
which everything in the way of an 
idea has been thrown, including the 
kitchen stove. It is relieved only by 
the aforesaid great chunk and occa- 
sional stretches of fine writing. It 
would appear that Mr. Komroff is suf- 
fering from a severe case of epic. 
Someone ought to relieve him of his 
symbols, which click with a muffled 
thud, or at least teach him to play 
them in the Feuchtwanger manner. 
Someone ought to tone down his over- 
ambitiousness to man-size possibilities. 
Someone ought to teach him selection, 
and that you cannot sprint a marathon 
distance. He might stick to literature 
and leave art alone. 

Earnestly, this hurts us more than 
it will Mr. Komroff. We feel that we 
speak from that old messianic impulse 
of ours which only aims for the Bigger 
and the Better. We think Mr. Kom- 
roff is a considerable figure on the 
American literary landscape. Had he 
kept up the pace of the Napoleonic 
episode, he would have produced one 
of the outstanding books of all time in 
our literature. Actually he has pro- 
duced a book which we like for one 
known and a lot of unknown reasons. 
What it is all about, so help us morley, 
we don’t know. 


We have received three pounds 
pulp canonizing Bernarr Macfadden. 
All appearing, oddly enough, on the 
same day, written by three friends and 
published by the same publishers, they 
are Wood’s “Bernarr Macfadden, a 
Study in Success”; Oursler’s “True 


Story” of the giant, and Perkins’ 
“Chats” with his family of little su- 
permen and women If anyone cares 
to cart away these studies of St. Ber- 
narr, we will throw in the “Special- 
ist,’ too. —Trp SHANE 























—and now the new 200 
America’s Ace of Action 


Again Kermath blazes a new trail in presenting a more highly refined super power 
marine engine. No other engine in the world but this “200” will provide equal rotative 
speeds or anywhere near equal power with the same cubic displacement. 

But you must have all the facts. No one but Kermath offers such a phenomenal per- 
former—a masterpiece of advanced engineering. Write for special and complete in- 
formation today. 


4 to 200 H. P. 295 to $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5865 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 
New York Show Rooms—S5th Ave. and 15th St. 
“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS.” 
































PLAY A MUSICAL SAW 


You have heard our “Musical Saw” over the | 
radio, on phonograph records, ‘and on the vaude- 
ville stage. It is the easiest musical instrument 
to play. Fun for you and music your friends will 
enjoy. We will send you this Musical Saw with 
bow, hammer and lessons on five days’ trial. We 
will prove that you can play popular pieces in five 
days. No notes to read, no dreary finger exercises. 
No obligation to buy. FREE information. 
MUSSEHL &€ WESTPHAL 

11 South 8rd Street Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


IMPORTED 


flavours from 


ENGLAND— 
SWEDEN 
and FRANCE 
avenne one 


a x e< 
identical with \¥ 
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“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION”’ those flavours 
ea = served abroad 


because they 
are made 
in the same 










imei “0 


: “Se e distilleries. 
. ee ee HOLLOWAY’S 
ore D1, A LONDON DRY 


Especially Distilled for 
the American Market. 
Direct from London. 
GRENADINE 
NUYENS’ 


Made in France Since 
1802. A Delicious 
Flavouring Syrup for 
Manifold Uses. 
CALORIC 
PUNCH 


Bacardi Flavour 


as Noch MORE | 


INTERNATIONALLY known... 
the habitual stopping place of 
world travelers . . . conven- 
iently accessible to all Loop 
activities... foods of surpass- 
ing excellence. Spacious and 
smartly elegant rooms. Dis- 
tinguished accommodat ions at 
remarkably reasonable cost. 
Rates begin at $5 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special 











Discounts, From Stockholm 
A Luscious Flavour 
THE ¢ Similar to Bacardi. 


A Good Mixer . .. If your grocer 

D ID A K i cannot supply you, write us. ““Mod- 

ern and Old-fashion Cocktail Reci- 

HOTEL. CHICAGO pes”, a new recipe booklet sent 
Under Blackstone Ma ent free on request. Address Dept. J. 

ES | B.B. DORF & CO., 350 W. 31st S.,N.Y.C. 
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Mate—Zat you, captain? I been lookin’ all over for the caulkin’ 


iron to fix that leak. 


How Candy Was Invented 
(Continued from page 19) 


Your Filling,” he said in his adver- 
tisements. 

James Candy then turned his atten- 
tion to Candy bars and engaged ex- 
perts to name them, with the result 
that today we have such well-known 
bars as “Oh Heck,” “Oh Pshaw,” 
“Good Gracious” and ‘“Whathahell,” 
as well as “Old Darky” (chocolate 
coated), “Horse Chestnuts” (filled 
with nuts), and “Towel Rack” (the 
nickel bar). 

So that’s how candy was invented, 
and if you don’t like this explanation 
you can wrap it up in lettuce leaves 
and feed it to your pet bunny rabbit, 
for all I care. 


Some one has suggested that every 
American citizen be made a prohibition 
agent and Old Charley Wetmore is 
in favor of the plan. His theory is 
that if he got in only one good raid it 
would cut down his liquor bill con- 
siderably. 

—N. Y. Evenine Post 


“If an elephant charges you,” ad- 
vises a big-game hunter, “let him have 
both barrels at once.” As far as we 
are concerned, he could have the whole 
gun. 

—Passinc SHow 


Our idea of zero in entertainment is 
sleight of hand tricks by radio. 
—Youncstown TELEGRAM 





Judging the Shows 
(Continued from page 16) 


is the labor of the MM. O'Donnell 
and Wray. A program note says that 
“the play is based on a prize-winning 
short story by Mr. O'Donnell,” 
whether booby or not isn’t set forth. 
The first act contains the joke about 
suite-sixteen-sweet-sixteen, one about 
the steamship captain on the bridge 
who can’t play bridge and the line 
about the impossibility of buying real 
love for money. A second program 
note observes that “the drawing-room 
of the Countess de Bouchard’s suite is 
an exact reproduction of the Imperial 
Suite aboard the S. S. Leviathan and 
the scene on the promenade deck is a 
reproduction of that section of the 
S. S. Leviathan at staircase 4 in front 
of cabin 20-B.” All the radio mes- 
sages received by the characters are, 
however, delivered on Western Union 
telegraph blanks. 

The play is dreadful rubbish and 
calls for no further comment. 





Seconp—Whzy didn’t you use your right more? 
Boxer—lI ain’t got no right in this fight. No right at all, I ain’t. 
—Lonpon Opinion 


EDWARD LANGER PRINTING CO., INC., JAMAICA, WN. ¥. 
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Is There a 


Doctor in 
the Houser 


RUBE GOLDBERG’S 
Startling Exposé 


























What of the unsuhg husband who must bear alone the shock of the doctor’s 
bill? What of the poor woman whose doctors fell into a discussion of bridge 
hands and forgot to sew her up? 

“One of the discomforts of hospital life is being aroused at an early hour 
to undergo the usual washing,” says the foreign correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. “The Middlesex Hospital has decided to 
abolish this evil and has introduced a new rule by which all patients are to 
be given breakfast not earlier than 7 A. M. and are not to be washed or disturbed 
before this hour.” 

This direct action by a great hospital was taken just twenty-three days 
after the publication of Dr. Goldberg’s exposé of modern medicine. 


Many such burning questions are handled with- 
out antiseptic gloves in this book, which is destined 
to do more for public health than all medical ency- 
clopedias, even if laid end to end from here to the 
nearest hospital. 


You, too, have suffered. Perhaps you, too, need 
ether or exercise, and not even your dearest friend 
dares to tell you so. Think, furthermore, of the 
anesthetician’s smile of surprise when you answer 
him in French. Of course, the price of “Is There 
a Doctor in the House?” is high ($1.00 at all book- 
sellers). But it is much more expensive to risk 
the loss of your conversational prestige by being 
without a copy when the emergency arises. 











This book may be purchased from your bookseller. If a bookstore is not convenient, mail your . 
order ($1.00 per copy) to the publisher, adding 5 cents postage. Address 4 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, Dept. J 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Yr WHEN CRITICAL SMOKERS 
MA CET TOGETHER 
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* Their experience recognizes that 
. Camel is indeed ‘‘a better 
. ” 
cigarette : 





Better in its quality of mellow, 
fragrant tobacco— 

Better in the mildness and 
satisfying taste of the Camel 


blend— 


When they learn the difference 
they flock to Camels. 
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PCAMEL 


CIGARETTES 


OUAD PLE OL 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





